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44 The School Review 

Minimum French Grammar and Reader. By Edward S. Joynes, 
M. A., Professor in South Carolina College. 

The multiplicity of French grammars issuing from the press of 
late years is certainly surprising, but more surprising still is the 
fact that they invariably find a number, and usually a very large 
number, of panegyrists who enthusiastically proclaim that they 
have found at last just the book they have been waiting for. The 
continual recurrence of this same chorus of more or less discreet 
laudation must eventually suggest, even to the most sanguine, a 
doubt whether each successive text-book is so great an improve- 
ment on its predecessors; and this doubt is by no means dis- 
pelled on finding a remarkable sameness both in their matter and 
manner. 

There are, it is true, some signs of an impending change, an 
aim — and a most salutary one — at eliminating, as far as practica- 
ble, the less essential portions of the hitherto far too cumbrous 
structure of grammatic law which the student was rather unrea- 
sonably expected to learn, and which, with a sweet reasonableness 
of his own, he never did learn. The eloquent uniformity of this 
result has created a very wide-spread demand for a minimized 
French grammar, and this is what Professor Joynes offers us in 
his '* Minimum French Grammar and Reader," a small volume of 
only 269 pages. It does not, however, seem to us that he has 
quite succeeded. Not that the book is not an excellent one, — it 
has all the virtues of its predecessors, — and it is precisely this 
that we object to. Professor Joynes has shown far too much re- 
spect for the time-honored tradition of completeness, has been 
far too conservative in rejecting those minor grammatical points 
which, after all, so very few students even half learn, while time 
and attention are thereby diverted from what is elementary and 
absolutely essential. It is, of course, objected that such omission 
would leave far too much to the mercy of chance, — but this is, in 
any case, inevitable for those who aim chiefly at learning to read 
French, and a distinct recognition of the legitimate domain of 
chance would prevent it from usurping the whole field, as it tends 
to do now, when too much is attempted. The student would cer- 
tainly have a much clearer notion of where his knowledge ends 
and his ignorance begins, a consummation devoutly wished for by 
most teachers. At any rate, that unfortunate and all too numer- 
ous class, who are expected to accomplish the impossible feat of 
learning to read ordinary French with facility (which implies ac- 
curacy,) in one college year, have convincingly demonstrated 
that they, at least, will not, or rather can not, learn more than 
the merely elementary facts of French grammar; and the loose 
and hap-hazard fashion in which they apply and misapply these in 
reading, shows that a minimum grammar, which should be, above 
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all, adapted to their needs, ought to confine itself strictly to the 
mere rudiments, and to aim at imparting a precise and unhesitat- 
ing knowledge of them, — hardly to be acquired, we think, except 
by considerable drill in translating into French, much more, cer- 
tainly, than Professor Joynes provides. 

On its own lines the work is well done, and some of its minor 
features are quite felicitous. The systematic combination of 
reading with the grammar, from the very beginning, the judicious 
detailed treatment of the verb in connection with the other topics, 
the parallel introduction of the three conjugations, and numerous 
practical hints, bearing the evident stamp of classroom experi- 
ence, are commendable features and are, in the main, innovations. 

W. F. Giese 

University of Wisconsin 



The Phillips Exeter Lectures. Biography. Rev. Phillips Brooks, 
D. D. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1893. 

This lecture was delivered before the students of Phillips Ex- 
eter academy, and is published in pamphlet form at the request of 
many teachers. To make an abstract of it is like crushing a rose, 
but its suggestions are valuable to every secondary teacher, and 
the fragrance may not be wholly lost. 

To young men, the two worlds — the world of books and the 
world of men — are freshly and delightfully opening. Biography, 
the literature of life, brings these two worlds together. The 
writing of a biography, or the proper reading of it, requires the 
power of a large, vital imagination, the power of conceiving life 
as a whole. The great book of the world, the New Testament, 
is a biography. Make it a mere book of dogmas, and its vitality 
is gone. The living, the total life, of Jesus, is the world's salva- 
tion. 

1. The subject of biographies. The intrinsic life of any human 
being, if it can be simply and sympathetically put in words, will 
be interesting to others. This truth accounts for the power of the 
simplest kind of biographies. Of two such books, one is the 
"Story of Ida," the life of an Italian girl of exquisite character, 
with an introduction by Mr. Ruskin; the other is Thomas Hughes' 
"Memoirs of a Brother," the story of a brave, consecrated life. 

Biographies of the first class are of those rare men who present 
broad pictures of the healthiest and simplest qualities of human 
nature more largely and attractively displayed, men of universal 
inspiration and appeal. Of such, the two best ever written in the 
English language are Boswell's "Johnson," and Lockhart's 
" Scott." Happy the boy who early gets at those two books. 



